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WE  OWE  A  DEBT  TO  THE 
P.A.  DEPARTMENT 


P.A.  Men  Make  Many  Improvements 


The  years  rolled  on,  and  Fitchburg 
Normal  flourished.  Graduates  who  came 
to  visit  were  agreeably  surprised  to  notice 
that  each  succeeding  year  brought  im- 
provements on  the  campus  and  in  the 
several  buildings  of  the  school  plant. 
The  question  as  to  who  was  responsible 
for  this  progress  brought  only  one  answer 
— the  men  of  the  Practical  Arts  Depart- 
ment. It  became  a  matter  of  custom  to 
expect  the  men  of  the  department  to  do 
this  work,  and  very  little  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  products  of  their  efforts. 
At  the  present  time  the  majority  of 
the  people  connected  with  the  school, 
including  students  and  instructors,  do  not 
know  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Searching  into  the  records  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  very  walks  which  are 
in  use  daily,  with  the  exception  of  the 
curved  walk  in  front  of  Normal  Hall, 
were  planned,  drawn,  and  constructed  by 
members  of  the  Practical  Arts  Depart- 
ment. Near  the  walks  are  tennis  courts. 
These,  too,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
between  Miller  Hall  and  the  Practical 
Arts  building,  were  made  from  drawings 
by  the  men,  who  were  fast  becoming 
indispensable    to    the   school. 

A  renewed  search  in  the  records  brought 
to  light  the  work  on  the  interior  of 
Normal  Hall.  These  records  told  of 
something  familiar  to  those  who  were 
here  before  1928 — the  post  office  and  the 
general  office.  These  spacious  accommo- 
dations, which  are  no  more,  were  also 
designed  and  constructed  by  Practical 
Arts  students.  The  classroom  now  occu- 
pied by  Miss  McCarthy  was  formerly 
the  post  office;  Mr.  Herlihy's  room  and 
what  is  now  the  post  office  were 
formerly  the  general  office.  This  remod- 
eling was  also  the  result  of  activity  in 
the  Practical  Arts  Department. 

As  the  student  body  grew,  the  need  of  a 
new  dormitory  became  apparent.  An 
appeal  to  the  Practical  Arts  men  resulted 
in  the  making  of  the  preliminary  plans 
and  drawings  of  Palmer  Hall.  After  the 
building  had  been  constructed,  the  Prac- 
tical Arts  painting  department  did  all  the 
wood-finishing.  The  wood-working  de- 
partment made  all  of  the  furniture. 

A  somewhat  familiar  picture  is  included 
in  the  records.  It  shows  the  greenhouse 
in  the  process  of  being  constructed.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  instructors,  the 
men  shown  at  work  in  the  picture  are 
students  in  the  Practical  Arts  Department. 
It  is  then  recalled  that  this  conservatory 
was  also  planned  and  drawn  by  these  men. 

The  New  England  winters  presented 
another  problem  to  be  solved.  The  only 
solution  was  a  warm,  dry  passageway  be- 
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GEOGRAPHY  CLUB  CLIMBS 
MOUNT  MONADNOCK 


Columbus  Day,  this  year,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  days  of  the  fall.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  were  made  to  order 
for  the  Geography  Club.  At  nine  o'clock, 
twenty-two  members  of  the  club  and  three 
members  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Webster, 
Miss  Bradt,  and  Mr.  Harrington  met  at 
the  Normal  School.  A  bus  was  waiting 
there  to  take  us  to  Mount  Monadnock 
in  Jaffrey,   New  Hampshire. 

We  left  the  school  at  nine-fifteen,  Mr. 
Harrington  leading  in  his  car.  The  bus 
ride  seemed  short  because  we  whiled  away 
the  time  by  conversation,  singing,  and 
enjoying  the  scenery'. 

The  landscape  was  wonderful  in  color- 
ing; rich  crimsons,  yellows,  and  greens. 
We  saw  artists  who  were  busy  putting 
the  beautiful  colors  on  canvas. 

Our  route  took  us  through  small  places 
like  Ashby,  Rindge,  and  East  Jaffrey. 
When  we  passed  Rindge,  Miss  Webster 
railed  our  attention  to  the  small  devastated 
area  which  the  tornado  had  left  behind. 
Huge  trees  had  been  torn  up.  We  also 
saw  a  building  that  had  been  twisted  out 
of  shape.  At  half  past  ten,  after  a  ride 
of  thirty  miles,  wc  arrived  in  Jaffrey. 
We  made  great  haste  in  leaving  the  bus, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  were  ready  for 
the  climb.  Taking  the  Red  Cross  Trail, 
with  Mr.  Harrington  as  our  guide,  we 
started    up    the    mountain. 

Then  our  troubles  began.  We  had  been 
warned  before  the  trip  to  take  warm  cloth- 
ing. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  all  had 
taken  the  advice.  However,  the  day  was 
very  warm,  and  our  heavy  wraps  were  a 
ncisance,  since  we  had  to  carry  them  on 
our  arms. 

At  first  the  climbing  was  easy,  but 
pradually  it  became  more  difficult.  We 
stopped  several  times  to  rest  and  look 
back  over  the  distance  we  had  covered. 
When  we  were  about  halfway  up  the 
mountain,  the  boys  became  impatient  and 
went  along  faster.  They  reached  the  sum- 
mit at  twelve-thirty.  The  rest  of  the 
party  went  more  slowly  and  didn't  reach 
the   top   until  a   half   hour  later. 

The  wind  was  very  strong  at  the  top, 
but  we  did  not  mind  it  because  our  heavy- 
clothing  kept  out  the  cold.  After  we 
had  eaten  our  lunch,  we  spent  an  hour 
taking  snapshots  of  the  club,  going  through 
the  look-out  house,  and  looking  at  the 
view  from  the  mountains,  although  we 
were  rather  disappointed  because  the  visi- 
bility   was   somewhat    poor. 

The  descent  was  made  in  much  less 
time  than  the  ascent.  We  found  the  bus 
driver  waiting  rather  impatiently  because 
we  had  taken  more  time  than  we  had 
estimated.  The  ride  home  was  without 
mishap,  and  we  arrived  in  Fitchburg,  a 
tired,  dirty,   but  happy  crowd  of  people. 


Are  spats  a  mark  of  distinction? 


DIRECTOR  WRIGHT 

ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 


Stresses  Purpose  of  Normal  Schools 


Director  Frank  W.  Wright  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  to  the  students  on  October  5. 
He  emphasized  the  purpose  of  the  normal 
school    and    of    teaching    as    a   profession. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  is  not  to 
provide  a  free  education  for  young  men 
and  women.  Massachusetts  intends  to 
justify  the  expenses  of  such  schools,  by 
selecting  young  men  and  women  who  will 
concentrate  on  preparing  themselves  to 
educate  its  children  to  be  good  citizens 
of  our  state  and  nation.  Mr.  Wright 
contrasted  the  right  of  every  citizen,  as 
an  individual,  to  select  his  own  doctor 
or  lawyer,  with  the  selection  of  a  teacher 
for  his  children.  This  right  he  intrusts 
to  a  school  committee.  Massachusetts 
is  trying  to  furnish  competent  teachers 
for  the  school  committee  of  every  city 
and  town  in  the  state. 

The  first  normal  school  was  at  Lexing- 
ton in  1S39,  with  an  enrollment  of  three 
students.  Today  there  are  ten  normal 
schools  in  the  state,  working  to  supply 
the  citizens  of  the  state  with  energetic 
teachers,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  give  the 
children  who  come  under  their  charge, 
the    best   in    education. 


CARL  W.  SCHRABER 

LECTURES  ON  EDUCATION 


Mr.  Carl  W.  Sch-ader,  the  state  super- 
visor of  physical  education,  presented  lo 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Fithburg 
Normal  School  on  November  8,  a  forceful 
comparison  of  American  and  European 
education. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  although 
America  is  taking  rapid  strides  in  the 
field  of  education,  it  may  profit  by  a 
study  of  the  European  system.  The  key- 
note to  Europe's  success  is  the  highly 
developed  professional  spirit  manifested 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  teachers. 

The  time  element,  which  so  hampers 
the  American  teacher,  is  a  minor  detail 
in  the  work  of  his  contemporary  across 
the  sea.  Classes  may  often  be  observed 
returning  from  their  studies  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Museum  visits,  nature 
walks  and  other  activities  essential  to 
the  progressive  school  are  taken  at  the 
psychological  moment,  without  fear  of 
disrupting  the  "system". 

The  European  child  early-  learns  the 
fundamentals  of  numerous  sports.  Thus, 
in  the  secondary  school,  he  is  free  to 
pursue  his  own   interests. 
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J.  H.  S.  Training  Program 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  Juniors  will 
have  a  happier  school  life  this  year,  owing 
to   the   changes   in   our   training   program. 

In  past  years,  the  unfortunate  member 
of  the  J.  H.  S.  II  division,  went  through  a 
training  period  which  was  fair  neither  to 
to  him  nor  to  his  pupils.  For  half  a  day 
he  attended  classes  at  Normal  School,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  time,,  he  taught 
one  or  two  subjects  at  the  Junior  High 
School.  He  taught  subjects — for  how  could 
he  teach  children  when  he  didn't  have 
time  to  become  aquainted  with  them  as 
individuals?  With  his  interests  divided 
between  teaching  and  being  taught,  could 
he  give   his   best  to   either  line  of  work? 

Now  this  individual  finds  himself  re- 
moved from  the  unnatural  situation  de- 
scribed above.  For  a  whole  term  he 
becomes  a  teacher.  He  ceases  to  worry 
about  Normal  classes,  for  thess  are  reduced 
to  three  in  number.  Two  of  these  are  in 
basal  subjects,  English  and  History,  and 
the  third,  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
training  schools,  is  a  meeting  of  all  the 
supervisors  and  the  trainers.  It  is  obvious 
that  hours  of  this  kind  will  be  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  good  teaching. 

Turning  his  attention  entirely  to  his 
class,  the  trainer  comes  to  know  his  pupils, 
not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  also  in 
their  bef  ore-school  and  club  activities, 
and  in  their  assemblies.  He  teaches  them 
several  subjects  instead  of  one  or  two. 
If,  as  frequently  happens,  he  is  lacking  in 
content,  he  has  more  time,  with  the 
absence  of  Normal  classes,  to  do  research 
work  in  the  library,  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  own  background.  He  has  observation 
classes  during  which  he  sees,  at  first  hand, 
how  such  special  subjects  as  music  and 
drawing  are  taught.  His  preparation  for 
the  next  day  is  done  largely  in  school 
instead  of  at  home. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan,  which 
is  so  ideal  in  theory,  will  work  out  as 
well  in  practice  and  provide  a  happier 
trainng  period  for  the  future  Junior  High 
School   teacher. 


Is  there  any  significance  in  holding  the 
dancing   class   in   the   gymnasium? 


Wanted:  Students  who  understand 
what  a  3x5  inch  yellow  slip  means  in 
the  back  of  a  library  book. 


Projects  As  A  Hobby 


Why  does  the  exclamation,  "Time 
for  senior  projects?  Hooray!"  ring 
false  in  our  ears?  Simply  because  the 
seniors  manifest  no  such  joy,  you  say. 
And,  if  again  we  ask,  "Why?"  the  answer 
is  a  pitying  smile,  accompanying,  "Would 
you  welcome  the  addition  of  thirty  hours 
of  work  to  a  schedule  which  already 
permits  practically  no  time  for  leisure  or 
recreation  ?" 

Now  we  have  an  answer  to  our  first 
query.  Projects  are  work,  and  unwelcome 
work  because  they  so  often  steal  the  last 
vain  hope  of  pursuing,  outside  the  mo- 
notony of  the  school  day,  some  activity 
in  which  the  hard-pressed  seniors  would 
really  be  interested.  No  wonder  groans 
rather  than  psons  of  joy  are  the  note  of 
welcome. 

In  other  words,  although  we  have 
heard,  on  innumerable  occasions,  the 
wisdom  of  early  adopting  and  developing  a 
hobby,  and  although  we  have  known 
since  we  entered  Normal  Lobby  for  the 
first  time,  that  before  we  left  it,  we  must 
have  completed  a  project,  to  kill  the 
proverbial  two  birds  and  use  our  hobby 
for  our  project  has  apparently  occurred 
to  but  a  very  few.  Of  course  you  all 
have  a  hobby,  Seniors?  Then  let's  be 
progressive  and  charge  the  connotation  of 
'project"  from  "an  enforced  task  among 
seniors"  to  'synonym  for  hobby  at  F. 
N.  S."! 


Why  Not  A  Lunch  Counter? 


The  question  of  having  a  place  where 
commuting  students  may  have  something 
hot  for  lunch,  has,  for  a  long  time,  been 
a  matter  of  great  interest  and  discussion. 

One  room,  occupied  by  classes  nearly 
every  period  of  the  day,  is  used  as  a 
lunch  room  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
go  home  for  lunch.  This  room  is  equip- 
ped merely  with  fifty  armed  chairs.  There 
are  not  enough  chairs  for  everyone;  many 
must  be  carried  from  another  class  room, 
only  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
lunch  hour.  The  girls  are  even  held 
responsible  for  cleaning  the  room  each 
noon. 

Every  one  must  bring  his  own  lunch. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  more  dis- 
agreeable than  being  obliged  to  eat  sand- 
wiches every  day  of  the  school  year, 
with  nothing  to  drink,  and  nothing  hot  to 
vary  this  monotony? 

There  are,  in  the  school,  about  one 
hundred  girls  and  seventy  -  five  men 
who  do  not  live  on  the  campus.  Does 
this  number  not  warrant  that  something 
should  be  done  to  better  the  arrangement 
made  for  them  at  lunch  time?  Why  can 
not  a  regular  lunch  room,  equipped  with 
tables  and  chairs,  and  conveniences  for 
cooking,   be  provided? 

We  feel  sure  that  such  a  plan  would 
not  only  make  the  lunch  more  palatable, 
but  would  also  increase  the  friendly  spirit 
among  commuting  students. 


Are  the  "monkey  caps"  worn  by  the 
freshies  a  mark  of  their  biological 
classification  ? 


"The  hole  in  the  wall"— Mr.  Carpenter's 
office. 


Projects  As  A  Task 


The  senior  class  project  is  a  "purpose- 
ful activity  proceeding  in  a  social  envi- 
ronment". Is  it?  It  possesses  the  three- 
fold value  of  developing  "originality, 
cooperation,  and  making  things  enjoyable". 
Does  it? 

The  senior,  confronted  with  the  choice 
of  a  project,  mentally  weighs  the 
theoretical  purposes  and  the  actual  results 
and  finds  that  they  do  not  tally  at  all  as 
they  should.  Is  it  a  purposeful  activity? 
Yes,  the  purpose  being  to  find  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way  possible  to  accomplish 
a  school  requirement.  Does  it  proceed 
in  a  social  environment?  Not  usually. 
"He  who  travels  the  quickest  travels 
alone".  So  the  student  usually  chooses 
research  work,  or  similar  work,  that  may 
be  accomplished  by  himself  with  occa- 
sional suggestions  from  the  faculty  advisor. 
Does  it  develop  originality  and  co- 
operation? Perhaps.  How  much?  Does 
it  make  the  work  enjoyable?  In  most 
cases,  absolutely  not !  Like  the  "sword 
of  Damascus",  the  senior  projects  hangs 
over  his  head.  His  outlook  on  the  senior 
project  is  that  it  is  an  irksome  task  and 
a  necessary  evil  that  must  be  accomplished 
before   he   gains   that   coveted   diploma. 

The  project,  completed,  accepted,  and 
filed  away,  the  senior  becomes  intro- 
spective for  a  moment  and  wonders  if, 
after  all,  he  did  the  project  that  he 
might  become  intellectually  richer  for  it, 
or  did  he  do  it  simply  because  it  was 
"the  thing"  that  must  be  done  and  then 
passed    into    blessed    oblivion. 

You  say  the  senior  project  involves 
''purpose,  planning,  execution,  and  judg- 
ment" by  which  the  seniors  may  be 
evaluated.  Yes,  but  so  many  projects 
pop  out  at  the  studert  from  various  sub- 
jects tihat  he  is  pretty  well  imbued  with 
all  that  a  project  mvolves.  Yet,  some- 
thing must  be  lacking  or  the  senior 
would  not  be  treated  to  such  a  huge 
dose  as  a   thirty  hour  project. 

Does  not  the  senior  project  defeat  its 
own  ends  when  it  is  weighed  and  found 
that  the  theory  and  practice  are  so 
ill-adjusted  ? 


What's  In  A  Name? 


At  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  this 
year  it  is  very  evident  that  nomenclature 
means  more  than  it  has  in  previous  years 
as  far  as  distinctions  among  the  students 
who  have  spent  one,  two,  or  three  years 
here  are  concerned. 

The  entering  group  at  Normal  has 
been  classified  as  Freshmen.  Heretofore 
they  had  been  known  as  Juniors,  and 
for  those  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  calling  them  such,  it  was  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  change. 

So  much  for  the  Freshmen,  but  we 
still  hear  the  name  of  Juniors,  for  the 
members  of  the  second  year  will  now 
respond  to  that  title.  The  longed  for 
name  of  Senior  is  appropriately  reserved 
for  those  who  expect  to  complete  their 
professional  training  in  June. 


Wanted  by  Senior  I:  Study  periods 
and  stenographers  to  take  notes  for  history 
class. 
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School  Sports 

CLASS  OR  VARSITY? 

The  purpose  of  athletics  is  to  give  the 
student  knowledge  and  appreciation 
through  actual  participation  in  play  and 
games.  This  purpose  is  carried  out  in 
school  systems  through  the  maintenance 
of  varsity  and  class  athletics. 

Varsity  teams  are  composed  of  men 
who  are  fitted  through  skill  and  training 
to  represent  their  school.  In  a  moral 
sense  it  is  necessary  that  these  men,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  honor  and  standing  of 
the  school  in  the  athletic  world,  should 
keep  themselves  physically  fit  and  men- 
tally alert. 

Class  athletics  are  for  men  who  cannot 
measure  up  to  the  standards  required  for 
a  position  on  a  varsity  team.  Such  men 
have  not  the  same  objectives  as  the  men 
on  the  varsity  teams.  They  are  not 
going  forth  to  battle  for  the  name  of 
their  school  nor  to  uphold  her  honor. 
They  play  for  self-enjoyment.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  apparent  that  men  engaging 
in  class  athletics  need  not  keep  them- 
selves in  the  same  state  of  preparedness 
as  the  varsity  athletes. 

Are  we  realizing  fully  the  purpose  of 
physical  education  in  both  branches  of 
athletics?  Are  we  satisfied  with  present 
conditions,  or  do  we  find  that  our 
varsity  athletics  are  in  an  unhealthy 
condition?    Let  us  consider  the  situation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  varsity 
athletics  have  been  to  date  a  "fizzle". 
There  is  little  spirit  among  the  players 
themselves  and  less  among  the  students. 
How  can  a  good  team  be  developed 
among  men  who  have  neither  will-power 
enough  to  observe  training  rules,  nor 
interest  enough  to  whip  themselves  into 
good  physical  condition? 

Why  should  we  maintain  a  system  that 
cannot  or  will  not  adjust  itself  to  the 
aims  of  "pure"  athletics?  If  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  varsity  teams  are  unwill- 
ing or  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  a 
standard  that  is  well  known  and  accepted 
in  athletic  circles,  then  it  is  time  for  a 
change   in   our  athletic   system. 

Let  us  have  either  varsity  teams  that 
are  doing  their  best  in  a  moral  and 
physical  sense  for  their  sport  and  their 
school  or  substitute  a  system  of  class 
athletics  and  devote  all  our  energy  and 
spirit   to   its   perfection. 


HOCKEY 

Hockey  technique  class,  division  games, 
class  games,  Harvard  versus  Yale,  All 
Normal  versus  Arlington — yes,  all  these 
have  had  their  turn  in  the  successful 
hockey  season  which  has  just  come  to  a 
close. 

The  hockey  teahnique  class  began  soon 
after  the  opening  of  school  and  met  at 
noon,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  hockey 
season.  The  members  of  this  class  um- 
pired not  only  our  own  games  but  also 
the  class  games  at  Fitchburg  High  School. 

In  the  division  games,  Freshman  IV 
defeated  all  other  freshmen  divisions  by 
decisive  scores  but  had  to  bow  before 
Senior  I,  champion  of  the  senior  and 
junior   divisions. 

The  class  games,  which  took  place 
Wednesday,  October  31,  were  hard  fought. 
The  Senior  I  team  triumphed  with  a  score 


BASKETBALL 

Raymond  C.  Comerford,  director  of 
athletics  in  Leominster,  was  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Men's  Athletic  Association, 
to  coach  basketball  for  the  season  of 
1928-29.  qomerford  succeeds  "Dick" 
Roberts,  well  known  local  central  board 
official,  whose  contract  expired  at  tfae 
close  of  the  1927-28  season. 

The  new  coach  is  a  Darthmough  grad- 
uate and  is  widely  known  in  athletic 
circles,  having  coached  Darthmouth  fresh- 
men. More  recently  he  met  with  marked 
success  at  Cushing  academy,  turning  out 
one  of  the  best  basketball  teams  that 
institution  has  ever  had  in  its  history. 
Since  taking  over  the  reins  in  Leominster, 
Comerford  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
system  whose  worth  has  already  made 
itself  noticeable. 

The  first  practice  session  was  called  on 
December  6.  The  team  this  year  is  to  be 
captained  by  Edward  B.  Fillback,  who 
has  been  on  the  varsity  the  last  three  years. 

Manager  Lanza  has  not  yet  released  the 
schedule  for  the  coming  year,  but  to 
date  the  schedule  includes  Mass.  Aggies, 
New  London  Coast  Guards,  St.  Anselm's, 
Cushing  Academy,  Bridgewater  and  Keene 
Normal  schools.  He  is  endeavoring  to 
book  Norwich  for  a  game  here  late  in 
the  season. 


FRAMINGHAM    CONFERENCE 

On  December  7,  delegates  from  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School  will  go  to  Framing- 
ham  to  attend  a  convention  of  all  state 
normal  schools.  At  this  convention,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  athletics 
in  the  schools,  Fitchburg  Normal  will  be 
represented  by  Miss  McDermott,  Helen 
Barnicle,    and    Marguerite    O'Leary. 

Modern  athletics  are  to  be  discussed 
formally  and  informally.  Among  the 
prominent  speakers  to  be  present,  is 
Doctor  Schrader,  state  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education,  who  spoke  to  the  student 
body  at  Fitchburg  a  short  time  ago. 

of  2-0,  but  the  second  teams  fought  to  a 
1-1  tie 

The  Harvard  vs.  Yale  games  were  next 
in  line.  These  were  the  most  keenly  con- 
tested of  all.  Harvard  won  from  the 
Yale  first  team  by  a  single  goal,  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  play.  Again  the  game 
between  the  second  teams  ended  in  a  1-1 
tie. 

The  All  Normal  Team,  selected  with 
difficulty,  played  Arlington  High  School 
on  November  16.  The  result  was  4-1  in 
favor  of  Arlington. 

The  tuxkey  banquet,  which  was  so 
successful  last  year,  and  which  is  planned 
for  the  first  week  in  December  this  year, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  great  eagerness 


MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB  HAS 
SUCCESSFUL  BEGINNING 


Under  the  fine  leadership  of  Miss  Perry, 
the  Men's  Glee  Club  has  begun  the  year 
successfully.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
two  recitals  which  they  gave. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Glee  Club 
was  at  the  regular  assembly  on  Tuesday, 
October  16.  The  men  gave  two  selections, 
"We  Meet  Again  Tonight,  Boys"  and 
'Those  Pals  of  Ours". 


Club  Activities 

THE  SHIP  MODEL  CLUB 

(Mr.  MacLean) 

The  members  of  the  club  are  working 
on  models  of  the  Santa  Maria,  Hudson's 
Half  Moon,  Barbary  Pirate,  and  Clipper. 
In  June  there  will  be  an  exhibition  in  the 
library  of  all  models  made. 

The  club  has  a  unique  way  of  naming 
its  officers — Captain,  Louis  Fontaine; 
Purser,  William  Sautter;  Chief  Carpenter's 
Mate,  Jerome  King;  Chief  Yeoman, 
Dorothy  Totman;  and  Yeoman  First 
Class,  Gene  Clark. 


THE  DANCE  CLUB 

(Miss  McDermott) 
During  the  Schubert  week  the  girls  of 
the  dance  club  made  an  interesting  cor- 
relation between  music  and  dancing. 
Since  they  are  now  doing  interpretative 
dances,  they  interpreted  several  of  Schu- 
bert's ballads.  Among  them  were  "Play- 
ing the  Ball."  "Run  and  Jump,"  and 
"Schubert  Circles." 


THE  CRAFT  CLUB 

(Miss  Conlon  and  Miss  Grammont) 
The  club  is  at  present  working  on  many 
useful    and    beautiful    Christmas    gifts    in 
block    printing,    basketry,    batik,    copper 
work,  and  leather  work. 


THE  NATURE  CLUB 

(Mr.  Randall) 

The  club  is  busily  engaged  in  laying 
out  nature  trails.  These  trails  are  num- 
bered, and  all  flowers  and  shrubs  to  be 
found  are  listed,  so  that  trainers  in  U.e 
future  may  be  able  to  find  the  particular 
species  desired  without  wandering  around 
aimlessly. 

You  need  no  longer  buy  lemons  for 
lemonade,  for  the  club  has  discovered  that 
the  beverage  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
made  from  sumach  berries. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CLUB 

(Mr.  Smith) 
Every  member  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  and  developing  pictures.    Many 
have  successfully  carried  on  this  work  at 
home.  

THE  W00DFINISHING  CLUB 

(Mr.  Akeley  and  Mr.  Weston) 
The  making  and  painting  of  Christmas 
toys  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  activ- 
ities of  this  club.  Although  bunnies  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular,  "Tom"  and  "Dick" 
are  also  being  made,  but  no  one  is  making 
"Harry."  

THE  TALKING  IN  PUBLIC  CLUB 

(Miss  Doland) 

The  club  is  studying  selections  by  well 
known  authors. 

A  Christmas  party  is  being  planned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Music  Club  to  be 
given  in  Miller  Hall,  December  thirteenth. 


On  Friday,  November  9,  they  added 
color  to  the  Armistice  Day  program  by 
singing  the  army  songs  of  the  World  War. 

Large  numbers  of  the  club  membership 
attend  the  meetings  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  WTith  such  a 
good  start,  great  things  may  be  expected 
of  the  Men's  Glee  Club. 

The  club  officers  are  Louis  Fontaine, 
president;  Edward  Fillback,  vice-presi- 
dent;  Thure   Sund,  secretary. 
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THE  NORMAL  RECORD 


JUNIORS  IDEAL  HOSTS  AT 

HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 


The  annual  Hallowe'en  party  was  held 
in  the  library  in  Normal  Hall,  Friday 
evening,  October  26.  This  year  it  was 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  Class. 

Before  being  allowed  to  go  into  the 
library,  each  one  had  to  pass  through  the 
chamber  of  horrors.  Shrieks  punctuated 
the  silence  as  the  blind-folded  victims 
were  led  through  the  gloomy  lobby,  one 
by  one. 

On  entering  the  library  one  saw  a 
smiling  moon  which  gave  a  sly,  broad 
wink  of  welcome  to  each  comer.  Books, 
this  evening,  formed  the  background  for 
the  decorations — corn  stalks,  pumpkins, 
crepe  paper,   apples. 

Suddenly  there  was  silence.  A  foxy 
"cat"  appeared.  A  ripple,  a  murmur,  a 
shout  of  laughter  at  the  antics  of  the 
feline   creature    followed. 

Then  the  first  human  organ  and  a 
human  "Lizzie"  were  on  exhibition.  The 
dead  body  of  a  man  was  dissected  and 
later  his  voice — low,  moaning  in  agony — 
was  heard  from  the  Elysium  fields.  The 
faculty  did  its  part  towards  entertaining 
the  school  by  dancing  the  Virginia  Reel. 
Mr.  Anthony  gave  a  clever  imitation  of 
a  young  man  attending  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  "square"  dances. 

Many  guest  learned  their  fate  from 
Miss  Doland  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  A  long  line  waited  the  whole 
evening  to  learn  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  while  the  rest  enjoyed  dancing. 

No  party  is  complete  without  refresh- 
ments. Sweet  cider,  doughnuts,  and  pop 
corn  balls  were  served  after  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  lobby,  which  had  taken  on, 
by  this  time,  its  normal  aspect. 

At  11  o'clock  the  crowd  dispersed  to 
talk  of  and  dream  about  ghosts  chasing 
tailless  cats,  of  touching  the  cold,  clammy 
hand  of  death,  and  perhaps  of  kissing 
the   "blarney"  stone. 


MOHAWKS  ENTERTAIN 


The  Mohawk  Club  held  its  annual  open 
meeting  in  Assembly  Hall  on  October  22. 

The  program  opened  with  the  singing 
of  the  club  song  by  the  members,  during 
which  time  the  curtain  was  slowly  being 
drawn  to  reveal  an  effectively  arranged 
stage. 

After  the  roll  call,  the  entertainment 
was  continued.  This  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, dramatic  readings,  a  one-act  play, 
and  songs   by  the   Mohawk  double  quartet. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
allow  the  men  of  the  school  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Mohawk  Club,  its  members, 
and  its  aims. 


C.  W.  SCHRADER  ON  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
The  visiting  American  is  impressed  by 
the  universal  culture  of  Europe.  This  is 
especially  evident  at  musical  entertain- 
ments, where  many  peasants  may  be 
observed  standing  enthralled  at  the 
outer    gates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  America  to  educate 
her  youth,  so  that  it  too  may  possess 
this  culture. 


MISS  HAWLEY  TALKS  ON 

SCHOOLS  OF  YESTERDAY 


Miss  Hawley  presented  a  most  unusual 
talk  on  old  time  schools  and  teachers 
during  the  assembly  period  on  Tuesday, 
November  6.  The  talk  centered  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  schoolmasters  during  the 
Colonial  Period  and  their  rather  antag- 
onistic attitude  toward  the  pupils  in 
their  charge. 

The  strained  relations  existing  between 
the  pupils  and  teachers  were  not  remedied 
at  all  by  the  meager  equipment  with 
which  they  had  to  work.  The  school 
was  usually  a  very  crude  building,  fur- 
nished even  more  crudely.  It  contained 
greased  paper  windows,  a  dirt  floor  and 
very  rustic  furniture.  Humorous  stories 
were  told  to  emphasize  the  difference 
between  the  modern  discipline  and  that 
which  the  old  time  masters  endeavored 
to  maintain. 

The  New  England  Primer  and  The 
Horn  Book  were  the  two  most  important 
texts  used.  The  religious  aspect  of  life 
rather  than  the  educational,  was  stressed. 

Miss  Hawley  said  that  although  there 
are  many  differences  between  the  early 
education  of  our  country  and  that  of 
today,  they  both  express  the  ideal  of 
democracy. 

The  address  proved  most  enjoyable  and 
was  appreciated  by  all  who  heard  it. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  P.  A.  DEPT. 

(Continued  from  page  one) 


tween  the  buildings  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ingly two  subways  were  built,  one  con- 
necting Normal  Hall  with  the  Edgerly 
School,  and  another  connecting  Normal 
Hall  with  the  Practical  Arts  building. 
According  to  one  of  the  faculty  on  the 
staff  at  that  time,  the  young  men  of  the 
Practical  Arts  Department  admitted  that 
subway  construction  was  one  of  the 
"toughest"   jobs   they   had   handled. 

Besides  these  special  jobs,  the  Prac- 
tical Arts  men  repainted  many  schoolroom 
walls,  did  considerable  repairing  through- 
out the  system,  made  several  typewriting 
deiks,  built  and  furnished  shops  with 
benches,  made  scenery  for  the  stage,  de- 
signed and  made  the  speaker's  stand  in 
the  assembly,  created  the  decorations  for 
many  a  Senior  Prom,  built  schoolroom 
furniture,  and  were  also  the  designers, 
constructors,  and  painters  of  the  men's 
rest  room 

Another  department  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  also  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  towards  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
This,  the  printing  department,  for  years 
printed  the  school  catalog.  Although 
this  work  has  been  discontinued,  the 
department  continues  to  serve  the  school 
by  printing  descriptive  leaflets  and  book- 
lets of  the  work  of  the  entire  school. 
It  prints  material  for  the  general  office 
and  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  general. 
This  department  also  prints  the  paper 
you  are  now  reading. 


CHIEF  CLERKS  HOLD 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


The  annual  conference  of  the  chief 
clerks  of  the  normal  schools  in  the 
state  was  held  this  year  at  our  own 
school,  on  October  5  and  6.  Each  of 
the  schools,  which  are  located  at  Hyannis, 
Bridgewater,  Lowell,  Salem,  Boston, 
Framingham,  Worcester,  Westfield,  and 
North    Adams,   sent   representatives. 

Principal  Herlihy  opened  the  conference 
by  welcoming  the  representatives  to  the 
school.  Director  Frank  W.  Wright  spoke 
on  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
normal  schools  and  evaluation  of  records. 

Following  the  afternoon  session  the 
clerks  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds.  Dinner  was 
served  in  Palmer  Hall,  after  which  an 
evening  session  was  held.  Mr.  Varney, 
business  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Mr.  Houghton  of  the  Comp- 
trollers' Department,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
of  the  Auditors'  Department  were  the 
speakers  at  the  morning  session  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  The  conference  closed  with  a 
luncheon   at   noon. 


GAVELEERS'  OPEN   MEETING 


The  Gaveleers  Society  presented  its 
annual  open  night  in  the  large  assembly 
hall,   Monday,  October   29. 

It  has  been  a  custom  for  the  Gaveleers 
to  hold  an  open  night  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  the  society  to  the  men  of 
the  school. 

The  club,  in  beginning  each  new  year, 
must  fill  vacancies  left  by  members  who 
have  graduated.  The  open  night,  there- 
fore, plays  an  important  part  in  intro- 
ducing the  club  to  the  men  who  may 
be  interested  in  it,  but  who  are  not 
familiar  with  its  functions. 

President  Fontaine  spoke  on  the  aims 
of  the  club.  Vice-president  Ambrose  read 
the  by-laws.  The  meeting  was  then 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Tunstall,  who  had 
charge  of  the  entertainment.  Popular 
songs  were  sung  by  the  entire  club. 
Two  plays,  "Doctor  Sawbones",  a  comedy 
in  two  acts,  and  "The  Frosh",  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  were  presented.  The  pro- 
gram ended  with  the  singing  of  the 
club  song. 


FAMILIAR  SAYINGS 


Some  of  our  normal  school  students 
consider  themselves  good  dancers,  but  the 
faculty  can  still  give  them  a  few  points 
in  this  art. 


" that  type  of  thing " 

" so  forth  and  so  on " 

"I  have  some  pamphlets  to  sell." 

"That  will  be  all  for  now." 

"Er-a-how  many  see?" 

"Gir— r— r— Is!    I    mean—!" 

"Very    interesting,    but " 

"This  little  fountain  pen  don't  give 
many  A's." 

"Make  it  more  specific!" 

"No!     Next!" 

"Is  anyone  here  absent  today?" 

"Wipe  it  up!" 

"Oh!  Oh!  Have  you  your  'opeeration' 
sheet  ?" 

"How  do  you  get  that  way?" 

"Does  the  boy  get  it?" 


